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Hey it pleaſe Your Majeſty, 
Wig\EEing by Your 
i n Mijefties Grace 
| 2 £2), and Favour, ad- 
anc'd to the Supreameſt 
lory of our Profeſſion, 
zhich is to be qualified 
our Majefties Gard'ner; 
| gy (i 7 


. 


T he Epiitle 


I thoughtit moſt agrecabl} 

to my Duty, to rendef 
Your Majeſty thisaccount}; 
of my Labour , and dq. 
| ſupplicate as well You, 
oracious Acceptance of 
what] Offer, as Your Pal- 
don for my preſumption; 1 ij 
at leaſt the ſhortneſs oftheſ 

diſcourſe, or the meannek}. 
ofthe Anthor , may bririg ith; ith, 
any prejudice; when the]! 
oreat Anguitus was pleaſed, 
that Cains Valgins's book| 
of anew Herbs, and Mzce- 


ds, 


Dedicatory. 


n s, that a Pamphlet con- 
. Ening the nature- of Oni- 
"Ss only, ſhould beinſcrib- 
s d to them: Sir, / dedicate 
bc Prince of Plants, to 
the Prince of Planters. 
I our Majeſty : This Royal 
Fitle, as Your Majeſties 
'ſpreat affe&ion, and encou- 
Jagement to all that is 
Irucly Magnificent” and 
IEmolumental i in the Cul- 
| tre of Trees and Fruit , 
Jthas worthily acquir'd; fa | 


Jhas it o1Ven inſtance to 


A3 thou- 


The Epifile 
thouſands of Your M; 
jeſties Subjets, whoſE 
glory itis to tranſcribeafteſÞ 
your great Example, fo 
the good of the Apes tel 
come. 

I know Your Majefiſ 
can have no great opinio 
of our Engl Wines, af 
hitherto they have bee 
order'd; but as I perfwads 
myſelf, it is not chopethe 
from the defe& of the Ch 
mate atleaſt,not in allplaces 
alike; nor, I am ſure, of 


the 


Dedrcawry..: 7 by 
e {nf of\.Y our 
wo be Today, of1 bas 
1 -fomewhat elſe, whixh 
: endeayour to,eicounter 
i theſe few Papers; fo, 
| by your Majefties 
MaCIOUS- . Acceptance: of 
ne Eſſa TY, Genthkemen ſhall 
$c encourag'd.. to Plant 
hole ſorts of Vines which 
Þ here recommend, and 
o Cultivate them by 
my direction; that preci- 
Jus Liquor may haply 


VINCE again recover its 


A 4. juſt 


The Epiſtle exc. 
Jult eſtimation be the. 
produ& of Your Mz 
jefties Dominions , and 
anſwer the ambition of 


My it pleſe Tow Majeſty, 
Toxr Majeſties 
woſt obedient SubjeR 
and Servant 
JOHN ROSE, 
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THE PREFACE 


OR 
Occaſion of this Diſcourſe. 


Eing one day refreſhing my ſelf 
B in the Garden at Eſſex-houſle, 
and amongſt other things fal- 

ling into diſcourſe with Mr. Role, 
( then Gard'ner to her Grace the 
Dutcheſs of Somerſet ) about Vines , 
and particularly the Cauſe of the neg- 
le& of Vineyards of /ate in England 3 
he reaſon'd ſo pertinently upon that 
Subject ( as indeed. he does upon all 
[ things, 


3 


The Preface, | 


things, which concern his \hottulan 
Profeſſion ) that conceiving how great- 
ly it might oblige many worthy and 
ingenious Perlons, lovers of Plantati- 
ons, and of the nobleſt parts of it; I 
was eaſily perſwaded to gratifie his mo- 
deſt and charitable inclinations, to 
have them communicated to the world, 
The Matter therefore of the enſuing 
Diſcourſe being totally his, receives 
from me only its form, and the putting 
of his Conceptions together 5 which I 
have drefſed up in as rural # #4rbe ts F 
thought might beſt become, and recom- 
mend them for PraCtice. Thave turn'd 
over many , 'both late, and ancient 
Books (* far exceeding this in-bulk, 
Pretending to dire ws in our choice of 
the Fruit, and the Planting of Vine- 
yards': But I do ingerwouſly profeſs, 
that none of them have appear'd to me 
more rational, aud worthy our 1mnta- 
tion, than theſe ſhort Obſervations of 
Mr. Roſes, and which I ſo meh the 
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The Preface. | 
more value, as T conſider them the 
native produ@ion of his own Expe- 
yence, without obtruding any thing 
pon the reputation of others, which is 
now become the moſt pernitious Impo-. 
| ſture #hat flatters us into ſo many 
| | miſtakes ard errours; whilſt mer 
follow ſuch Direftions as they mcet 
withal in Print, or fro #2 ſome Mon- 
fleurs mew come over, who think we 
are as much oblig'd to follow their 
mode of Gard'ning, as we do that of 
their Garments, *til/ we become in 
both ridiculous, I might here add 
ſomething of oſtentation, by deducing 
the Pedigree of Vineyards from the 
great Oriental Patriarch of them to 
this day; But it will be of more encon- 
ragement to us, when we ſhall conſider 
| how frequently they were herctefore 
planted in this Country. of eurs, as 
they ſtill continue to be in Places of 
the very ſame Latitude abroad 3 ſo as 
the ſtrange decay of them amongſt 1s 
| for theſe latter Ages, muſt needs abt 
. Cee 
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ceed from no other cauſe than that of 
our own neglett , and the common v1i- 
ciſlitude of things. We behold it in 
that of Timber to onr grief, and the 
ſeveral ( almo3 lofF ) ſpecies of ſome: 
Why have we not as goodly Maſts for 
our Ships 4s our neighbour Countries? 
Why is the Elme, the Walnut, ard the 
Cheſtnut, jo decey'd and rare amongſt 
ws, more than formerly they were ? But 
of this Thave elſe-where groen an * ac- 
count wore at large. The Vineyard is 
now before you. 


Philocepos. 
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CHAP. IT. 


th M.A. 


of the ſeveral ſorts of Vines, and what 
Grapes do beſt accommodate with 
our Climate i» England, | 


Pon long , and diligent ob- 
u ſervation of the Species; I do 
chiefly recommend theſe follow. 
ing, to be the molt proper, and na- 
tural for the Curious in our Country, 
to exerciſe their Induſtries upon, as 
from whence they may promiſe 
themſelves a recompence worthy of 
their expeCations. 
1. The ſmall Black Grape, by ſome 
call'd the CluSFer-grape, a precoce, 
and early ripe fruit. 2, The 
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2. The white Muſcadine , early 
ripe alſo, and a well known grape. 

3. The Parſly-grape, ſo dehomina» 
ted from the thape and indenturesof 
the leaf; it bears ſomewhat a ſmaller 
raiſin or berry, but 1t 1s ofa brisk, 
3nd delicious taſte, mature betimes. 

4. The Muſcadella, a white grape, 
not ſo big as the uſcadine, though 
as ſoon ripe. 

5. The Frontiniaq, both white, 
and red. 

6. A new white Grape, ripe before 
the Muſcadines, which I found in His 
Majeſties Garden in St. James's with 
a red wood, and a dark green leaf: it 
ripens as ſoon in ſtandard as againſt 
ſome Walls, and 1s a cloſer bunch 
than the Muſcadine. Thele are the 
kinds which I prefer before any 0+ 
ther for the ſtoring ofa YVinegard, al- 
though there are ſeveral other ſorts, 


which I paſs by, as not fo applicable 


fo our deſign, though very worthy 
of the Curious, and thoſe who affect 
| variety, 


Vindicated, 

ziety, becauſe they will require 
he artificial refleion, and affiſtance 
walls, to bring them to maturity. 


L_— = —_— ———l 


CHAP. IL 


f the Saile, and Situation of a Vine» 
yard i» England, 


| Et deftion be made of a light 
ſandy ground ; if it be a little 
tony _= the ſurface. it isnot to be 
rejected i; and | for its ſituation, T 
would chuſe that fide, or declivity of 
mn b;// lying to the South, or South» 
veſt, which it favour'd with other 
bills fomewhat higher, or woods On 
the North and Eaſt, would be fo 
much the better for the breaking the- 
ſeverity of thoſe pinching quarters: 
This light ſoyl having a bottom of 
Chalk or gravel, under a ſurface of © 
two foot in depth, and free from _ 
Springs , cannot be tao.hot, or dry 5 
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provided it be not addidted to heathz 
for commonly nothing grows kindly 
where that 18 apt to qre-{pread ; but {| 
if given to brambles, it 1s a promi» 
fing ſign , and infinitely to be pre- 
ferr'd before the other ; for moſt 
confident Iam, ( nor do I ſpeak it 
upon conjecture only ) that there is 
no Plant whatſoever ſo connatural 
tothe Vine for ſoile and ſituation as 
this repent,and humble ſhrub *Thoſe” 
who ſhall pleaſe to take notice of F 
the places in which brambles moſt 
flouriſh; which are for the moſt 
in the drieſt banks, hilly, ſtony and 
hot places 5 will eaſily infer how 
much they reſemble the 7:ze in this 
particular : True it is, they will allo 
come up in wettiſh, and moiſt places 
alſo; but it is in the other where they | 
cnt large and ſtrong, bear goedly 

erries, and in moſt plenty; Nor that 
I would hereby adviſe any to plant 
their Vires amongſt the brawbles ; 
kut thoſe places well grubb'd and 
Fo” " "wrench 
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renched, are not tobe rejected, be- 
auſe they commonly thrive in ſtick 
ounds as are apt for Yizes , and 
{here I would make choice of a ſpot 
to planta YVinejard i, © ' + © 
Fhat I have inſiſted on this re- 
mark, and of having a Chalky or Gra- 
velly bottom , is from much experi- 
ence, having never found, but that 
n ſuch hard Stoxy, or Chalkyground 
qne it werenot foamy) Vires 
o exceedingly {Jourtſh ; ' eſpecially 
if the land have lain a good while in- 
repoſe; 'and' not of many years ex» 
hauſted by the plow, where the green 
kwarth covers thoſe gentle rifings a+ 
mongſt the downes , not too much 
expos'd to therudeneſs'of the wes- 
ther, Nor are Gentlemen tobe thert- 
fore deterr'd , becauſe this late age 


as negle&ed the Planting of Yine- 


jards, that therefore it is to no pur-- 
poſe now to begin; ſince the diſcou- 
ragement has only proceded- fron 
their miſ-information on this mate- 
F164 ".- pil 
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riah artzele af. the choice of ſoy}, and | 
ſruation,whilelt giving ear togur for. 
raign Gardexs coming here into Exg- 
Ia4ud, they took up thoſe rules, which 

they faw to be moſt practis'd in Couy- þ 
tries of fo little afhaity with ovxs. and 
without having that due conſiderati- 
on af the Clizeat,which is ſo neceſſary 
and behovetal to Plantations of this 
nature: Hence,they forthe moſt part, 
made. continual choice of our beſt þ, 
and richeſt land, without regard of |, 
other circumſtances; tot conſider- 
ing, that the deepnels, and fatnels of | 
the Earth, contributes more to the | 
luxury of the, brayches, amplitude 
of leaves, and precipitation of the 
roots, than to the'juſt.,- and natural 
liature of the ſtew, plenty, and excel- 
lency of the fruit, for which alone 
theſe Plantations are defjrable. In 
iandy, or loamy land, Yines indeed 
grow moreabundantly, than where 
the land, gravel, or chalk are ingre- 
daents, whole ſurface of mould is 
Bot 
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at ſo-profound, a. foot and half be- 
* Tp (ufficient 5 but this rock of chalk, 
id gravel, does i in the- interim hin- 
{r the root from going tao; dec 
xcing it toſpread the.more per. 
he top, by which, means the ten- 
, and fiberous rqots receive the 
: oral, ſweet and benigne ſhowers, 
ws, and influences, which. impart 
oth life, and pregnancy to theſe no- 
le Plantations : by this they receive 
he he cheriſhing warmth of the $#7, in- 
. {rcgnated with a certain.volatile falk, 
which produced near the ___ of 
he Farth only, is drunk in by the de- - 
icat pores & apertures of _ latent 
ots, whileſt the deeper buried, de- 
priv'd'of theſe prolifical advantages, 
grow only ferti] in watery, & inſtpid 
eaves. or branches without fruit; the 
mould. or matrix in which they he, 
being altogether {Juggiſh,8& unaRtive 
for want of heat,& the prolific embra- 
ces of the Sn. Hence it is we find fo 
many Vines, though plentiful af.brar- 
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ches, ſo thin ofjoynts, and thoſe event, 
of the ſame kind, planted in bett&f 
ground, as thick of knots as a mans 
finger isof joynts, from whence tho 
ſhoots are produc'd, which our Eygh 
liſh Vigneron ſhould preſerve at 'pru- 
2ing time to ſet his fruit , and expecy, 
his Vintage. f 

But to return to the ſituation a-J, 
gain. Though Land ſhould be of, 

ualified as we have deſcrib'd it for, 
the ſoile; yet 1f it have not alſo thath, 
b 


aeclivity and aſpe# we mentioned, it 
cannot be fo fit for our purpoſe : for #; 
firſt, hills are not fo ſubjet to the 
morning foggs, and infectious milts, þ, 
as lower grounds are; beſides, flat 
lands do not ſo ſoon enjoy the be- | 
nefit of the riſing Sx , nor does it Þ 
ſtay ſo long upon them in the even- | 
ing , by ſome hours in the day; for 
ſince this ſolar, ard generous Plant & 1 
does above all things affe&to be dry, | 
eſpecially , after the fruit begins to 
be formed, and approach to its ma- 
| | | eupitys 


IV indicated, | 
frity 3 there is nothing more noxi- 
us to it, than at that ſeaſon to be in- 
ſted with the cold and heavy damps 
f theſe foggs and it is in that, as 
nuch as in any other thing, where- 


n other more Southern traFs have 
the advantage of us,that theſe ene- 


nies are diſperſed.and ſcatter'd ſoon- 
# than with us; and which therefore 
ve mult ſtrive to encounter, by the 
idvantages we have hitherto neg- 
kted;z but which we may ſurmount 
by making choice of a more lofty 
ituation, 
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CHA P, IIL 


How to prepare the ground for 
the Plantation. 


] Have already wiſh'd for a turfy 


ſurface, and which has not been 
broken up , or ſowed of a long time, 
and have alledged my reaſons for it - 
B 3 But 
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Bnt now in July,” when the Earth 
4s very dry and combuſtible, ploy 
up the ſwarth, and when *'tis very 
cruſty, diſpoſe the turfes in ſmall 
heapes , burn, and ſpread the aſhes 
over the land, to be trenched in 
December or the Jammarytollowing. 
adyiſe you tolay your dryed materi- 
als but mn little heaps, from an obſer- 
vation which I have made in Wilt- 
ſhire, and particularly the Downes 0 
Salichury-plaine. that where they} 
congelt too much together, the ex- 
ceſlive irc and heat ( which they re-# 
quire toreduce them to aſhes ) overF 
burnes the earth, to the great pre-| 
Judice of thoſe ſalts, and ſpirits which} 
a more moderate fire would preſerve 
from evolition and flying aways an 
Inſtance of this we have in the Char- 
ring of Wood for Coal, the ſmall duſt 
whereof isa powerful ingredient to 
the improving of the roots of Trees, 
moderately made ule of. 
The groxund thus prepar'd ; whes 
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rthigga begin to #rench,” contrive Fort 
Brces 10, as they may run thwart 
rrySour þ1/, that is, let the ridges pals 
allffom Faſt to Weſt 3 my teaſon is, be: 
hegfauſe the YVines ſtanding thus it 
n$:»ks., the rifing and ſetting of the 
. [8u will by this means paſs through 
ri-Sthe intervals, which it would not do 
t-#n the common poſture of North and 
t-Ftonth ; for the S»n being low at its 
otFirſt, and- laſt appearance above the 
2) Horizon (and at which time, by rea- 
c-Fn of our foggs and miſts, we 
e-Schiefly ſtand in need of his afft- 
TFſtance ) thoſe rows which pats from 
= FNorth and South, will ſhade one the 
nFother, and ſo hinder this material 
epefe?, It it be objected that Yimes 
1Fbering ſo planted, loſe that at Nov#, 
-F which they gaine in the Morning and 
[ Evening; I reply, that the $2 at the 
DFleafon of ripening, ts -high enough 
»Ffor rows of Vines of three foot di- 
I[tance, to ſhine upon, and dart its 
beams even over the very Plants, 
B 4 without 
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withaut theleaſt interception: where 
as upon 1ts riſing or ſetting , it woule 
be almoſt totally Eclipſed- by the 


Collateral poſture of the oppoſite 
ranges, 


CHAP. IV. 
How to Plant the Sets. 


"OT Ground in this order , pre-# 
£4 pare,a meaſure of three foot ,Þ 
and by a line ſtrain'd, dig the Earth | 
afoot deep or the ſingle ſpzt, cleanſ- 
ing the Trexch, and ſhoveling up the 
crumbs that the bottom be cleane, 
and the edges ſharp, which you muſk 
guide by your eaſure , that ſo all 
the trenches may be ofan equal ſize. 
This done, fit your Plants, Layers, 
or Roots, ſo'prun'd both roots and 
branches , that you leave not above 
two or three eyes of the young wood 
upon them, Then Plant __ 
the 
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the bottom of your Trenches, ſoas the 
root may lie croſs them , and ſome- 
what ſloping on a ſtrait line as near 
as may be gueſs'd. In this poſture, 
cover them three or four 7nches 
with the mould : and order it ſo, as 
the upper part of your plant be two 
{ or three inches lower than the 
ground, that when the ridges. come 

| to be levell'd, the top of your ſets 

#* may be evez with the area. Thus 
re-# proceed to plant them at the di- 
t,3 ſtance of two foot one from the 0- 
th# ther, that ſo the ranges may have 
f-F a yardinterval between. This done, 
ef take long dung or. litter, and ſtrow 
e,F it in the Trenches, of a reaſonable 
ſt} thickneſſe to cover the Earth, and 
l1F preſerve the roots from thoſe dry 
e.| and .piercing winds which would 
s, | otherwiſe infinitely prejudice them 
dF this will likewiſe maintain them cold 
eF and freſh in Summer, till they have 
4} ſtruck and taken hold of their Stati- 
nj ons: Afﬀter this they will need no 
6 more 
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more for the preſent, but that you 
diligently haw, and cleanſe them 
trom weeds, before they come to 
ſeeds; and in this labour of hawing, 
work a little of the ſides of your 
ridges with your inſtrument, towards 
the roots of your newly planted 
Vines, to comfort and eſtabliſhthem. 
This Diagram refers to the other, and 
diſtance of planting the ets. 


— 
— 
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CHAP. V. 


How 26 dreſs, Prune, aud Govern 
the Plantation. 


i! fy firſt pruning of the new {et 
Vineyard ſhall not begin be- 
fore the Jannary after, and then cut 
off all the ſhoots as near as you can 
poſlibly, ſparing only the ſtrongelt 
and moſt vigorous to each root , 
which you ſhould leave with two 
ezes of young wood ; and o” let 
then 
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| them reſt till May the ſecond year 


after planting, and then be ſure to 
clear the roots of al collateral ſnckers, 
which do but rob, and exhauſt your 
ſets; and leave none, but what break 
out of thoſe CWO, Or three Ces of the 


; zoung wood above mention'd, con» 
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tinuing your care to ſuppreſs the 


{ weeds, and in your hawing, to che- 
riſh the roots of your plants with 


ſome of your ridge-earth ,as you were 
taught 1n the former chapter, And 
thus you fhall alſo govern your /7ze- 
gard the third year, cutting oft, all 
the ſhoots very cloſe in the fame 
Month, and (paring only the ſtout- 
eſt, which is next the ground ; yct 
ſo, as you leave him not aboy eeluee, 
or four eyes. This done, digall your 
Vineyard , and lay it very level; but 
with great care, that in the work you 
do not cut, or wound any of the 
main roots with your ſpace; as for 
the younger roots, it 1s not fo ma- 

eertatrfobthey will grow but the 


thi ck TI, 
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thicker. It isin this third year that 
you may peradventure enjoy ſome 
fruit of your labour , which if an- 
ſwerable to your hopes, will admo- 
niſhyou to provide for props, which 
muſt be made of Hazel, Aſh, or Oake, 


about four foot in length , of the | 


thickneſs of a broom-ſtick,, which 
being conveniently apply'd to the 
North (ide of your plant, you ſhall 
in May (rubbing off all the thieves 


which ſpring from the Roots of the | 


plant, and leaving only ſuch as conte 
from the ſte, _ like tobearfrutt) 
bind up the ſhoots of thoſe three 
Egzes which you were order'd toleave 
as the moſt probable to be bearer? 
that year, as in June you will difco- 
ver. When the fruit 1s of th= f1ze of 
birding-ſhot , break off the branch- 
es with your hand, at the fecond joyrt 
above the fruit ; and tye the reſt to 
the prop - I ſay,you muſt breake, not 
ext your Vines, becauſe wounds 


made now with a knife 3 or ſharper 


in- 
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inſtrument, are not ſo apt to heale 5 
and therefore the ſeaſon for this work 
is in the very keat of the day when 
they are apt for conſolidation, with- 
out prejudice to the fruit. But it is 
not regularly, till the foxrth year 
\ | that you can expect any ſtore of 
8 fruit 5 when governing your YVize- 
zard as before you are direfted, fail 
not of a due proviſion of props ſuf; 
ficient for your whole plantation, 


CHAP. VL 


* How toorder, and cultivate the Vine- 
; yard after the fir{t four years, 'till i# 
needs renewing, ' oO 


q 
A. 
z 
: 
- 


by 
$ 
[4 
1 
| 


T7 following years after the 
firſt bearing , you will likely 
{ have three or four ſhoots to every 

Plant. In January therefore, or De- 
; cember,prune all away ſave the ſtron- 


eſt , which you may leave for 3 


ZO 
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ſtandard about four or five foot high, 


cutting the reſt very cloſe: to the 
body of the Mother-plant ; (I mean 
fuch asare {ma]l, and tritting ſhoots) 

reſerving ſuch as you find - ant 
the bigneſs of an handſome reed, to 
which you ſhall leave two, or three 
eyes next the ground. Then apply 
a prop to every of your Vines, and F 
tye to them the Aaſter-ſhoots, which 
you were order'd to leave four foot 
high. with ſome tender Oziers about 
one foot from the Earth, bending the 


top of theſe ſhoots to the next prop, 
about twofoot from the ground, that 


ſo your raxks may {tand in form of 3 
Arches, whileſt the ezes that you ſpa- | 


red now in dreſſzng, ſhall the May 
following, be bound to the props for 
the next years bearing, to the great 


increaſe of your fruit: Then in May, 


or the beginning of June( when the 


Iittic r4i{-15 are of the bigneſsbetore 
mennoned | PE top their ſecond joynt 
above the {rrit, as vou were fhere 

caught, 


Pindicated. 


aught , but be careful to leave the 
trongeſt ſhoot, to be the ſtandard 
laxt of the year enſuing. 
In Avguſt , when the fruit begins 
o turu and ripe, break off ſuch 
boots as you ſhall find too thick up- 
m thoſe you prun'd in May; but 
his work you muſt do with difcre- 
10n,and only ſo as to let in the Sur 
or the ripning of the over ſhadow- 
d Cluſters, which you ought to 
eave skreen'd with ſome of the foli- 
ge, as well to preſerve your fruit 
from the ſcorching of the $xx, by 
day , as the dews which fall in the 
- Faight, to both whole invaſions it 1s 
:obnox1ous. | 
And now obſerve, that the ftand- 
Lards you. laſt ty'd to the props at a 
foot-high, and whole tops were bent 
to be next, will the following year 
| Bbe grown 0/4 wood: In the full 
Pruning ſeaſon therefore, or January 
after, remember to cut them cloſe to 
the ground , ſupplying the places 
'  avath 
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with the ſtrongeſt fboot of your 
young wood , which you left 4 foot 
high for the purpoſe, and which you 
muſt order as you have been taught 
the year before; pruning the reſt at 
the very Earth, and leaving two eyes 
to each of the ſtrongeſt ſhoots, as is 
there reherſed ; And now give your 
Vinezard an ordinary digging with 
the ſame care of the maſter-roots,and 
permit your props to ſtand, 

e the more inſiſt upon an early 
pruning, to hinder their bleeding 3 


- though ſomeare gf opinion, that this 


ſypertluity of Yizes, preſerving the 
young and forward ſhoots the Ay 
warder 1n April , prevents the blaſts 
of May 3 for this canſe many will 
not cut their plants till arch , but 
they ſpend too much of their Vigour 
in theſe late ampytations , and areas 


gem _eg——r_— ww w=- 


til] the ſeaſon of this work, you may- 


much in danger'of blaſting for want þ 


of competent ſtrength ta ſupport the 


tender ſhaots 5 whereas: prun'd in 


Noperber, | 
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November or the following moneth , 


they never bleed, but being cut be- 


fore the riſing of the ſap,their wounds 
become hard and dry, and the ſpirits 
of the Plant kept in, makes them 
break out the more vigorouſly at the 
eyes , furniſhing the branches with 
proud and turgid bnds. 


CHAP. VIE 


How ,, aud when to manure your 


Vineyard with Compolt. 


Gm through often ſtirring , 
- you find your Vineyard 


poor, (which the weakneſs of your 
crop will ſoon diſcover) Prune your 


Vines as you are inſtructed ; and 


ipread good rotten dung mixt with 
lime, over the whole ground ; let 


| this Iye a full winter, that the ver- 


tue of it may be waſh'd into the 


Earth; and this way of Stercoration 


( 1s 
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1s infinitely to be prefer'd, before the 
igging , and mingling it with yc 
mould: Put if you will have it in 
perfeQtion , lay your materials in a 
large heap, in ſome convenient placeÞ 
near your Vineyard: A layer of freſh 
and natural Earth , taken from the 
Surface,and another of dung, a pretty 
deal thicker ; then a layer of Earth 
again, and ſo ſucceſſively, mingling a 
load of lime , to every ter loads 0 
dung,will make an admirable Compoſt 
for the purpoſe; But your Magazine 


will require the maturity of two, or 
three years, and to be covered with 
the former qualified Earth , and 
ſomewhat ſhaded , ſo as neither 
the $1z too much draw fromit, nor 
the violent raines, too much dilute 
1t, 


With this Compoſrtion , after 
you have ( as we advisd ) pru-F 
ned your Vines ( for which thef 
moneths of Jammary , and February 
may be allowed) dung your whole 
': Vineyard: | 


he 


Vindicated, 
ineyard > About thirty Loads I 


ur poſe may well dreſs an Acre 


ut lay, and ſpread it equally, and 
hen you may turn it jn,- with a 
light digging , but:not tao. deep 3 
FE | Prey s 
id ſhall in a ſhort time find it as 


ght and tractable as the freſheſt 
arth , which property we aſcrilze 
o the Lime. When this 1s done , 
a Te-eſtabliſh your props, and with 

your foot tread the Earth cloſe to 
heroots, to defend their fibers from 
the dry winds of March , which will 


even penetrate the looſer mould'; 
but this work ſhould be performed 
ina dry , not in a wet ſeafon; leſtthe 
Earth bind toofaſt, and for other ob- 
yious reaſons. FÞ 

And thus I have ſhew'd how Vine- 
yards in England may be Planted, go- 
verned.and perpetuated with undoub- 


- Fed ſacceſs, omitting the leſs materi- 
: Fal curioſities to the larger Volumes , 


I (1 fear) than skill. 


and thoſe who have more leaſure 


a; rg 


T O 


The READER. 


y” the Reader be pleaſed to take 
notice, that © have not only en- 
devoured to furniſh all lovers of theſe 
Plantations with the beſt InſtruQtions 
T7 am able, concerning the choice, and 

ropagation of Vines ; but my ſelf al- 
fo wth ſo plentiful a Stock of fey 
Plants of a// thoſe Sorts, which I chief- 
by recommend , that thoſe who have a 
deſire to Store their Grounds , may 
receive them of me at very reaſonable 
Rates, 


ee een ee en i... i ns IRA ood Enna 


Mr. Roſe, | 
WT- require of me ſome 
 Dire&tons concerning 
Making and Ordering » 
W ines, tocompleat , and a- 
dornyour Vineyard : Iſend 
you in this Paper the moi} 
material things which I have 
at any time gather d and ob- 
ſerv d;ſubjef nevertheleſs to 
the Animadverſions of the 
more experienc'a; and there- 
fore you will do your ſelf 
right, to converſe with Q- 
thers (more vers dinthbisar- 
gument) before you annex it 


to your Book. _ 
» LVCIVIL 


[VINTAGE 


Ather your Grapes when 
very plump, and tranſ- 
parent , which is when 
the Seeds or ſtones 
come forth black, and 

clear , not Viſcons or clammy 3 that 

the /?a/ks begin to ſhrivel at the part 
next the Branch, which is aſigne it 
has done feeding. Grapes therefore 
cannot be over-ripe, and where they 
make the beſt Wines, the Cluſters 
hang till they are almoſt waſted, and 
the ſtalks near quite dry; as in Caray, 

and Greece , and even 1n France , 

they ſtay till the /eaf be ready to 

C 4 drop; 
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drop 3 nor do they much impair, 
though Freſt or Rain do frequently 
ſurpriſe them , provided it. prove 
dry one Fortnight , before Gat ering 
t11e. 

It is beſt to ct, and not pull them 
from the Vine,in the Awons decreaſe, 
and to put them in Baskets, each ſort 
apart,taking only the beſt-ripe,clean, 
and unbruis'd. | 

In moſt places they tread them 
wita their naked Feet in a Vat, pier- 
ced full of holes at the bottom , 
through which the Liquor runs into 
a Keeler, plac'd under it 3 but 'tisbet- 
ter to void It as 'tis preſs out 5 be. 
cauſe it 1s found to carry withit to9 
much of the traſ1, and groller parts : 
Others heap in ſo many, that the ve- 
ry weight of the Zynctes prefs them- 
ſelves ; and 7/75 1s that rare Lackry- 
Me made, which 1snot obnoxious tg 
that ſurcharge of 777: wre, and harſſ- 
neſs winch the preiied Wines com- 
monly betray. 

It 


ef BE. . & 
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If you would make Claret , let it 
remain with the Marc or husks, till 
the tinGure be to your liking: But 
the Whiteare Tunn'd immediately, as 
ſoon as bruisd, where they perfe&t 
their fermentation and working. The 


beſt courſe is to fink a Basket into 


the preſſed Marc, and fo to ſeparate 
the Muſt from the Husks , and take 
out the pure Liquor only ; the reſt 
will remain behind, ſ#b{/de,- and (ink 
to the bottome of” the eſſel, and 
may ſerve for Claret , or a ruder 
Wine. 

When the IVkite 1s Tunn'd. cloſe it 
immediately, and very accurately , 
fear not your Veſſel if well made; i1nc2 
the force ofthe working (which mav 
poſlibly continue nine, or tex dayes) 
will not violate it, as ſome imagine; 
and therctore imprudently leave the 
bung-kole open , to the utter lots ot 
Its ſpirits; to prevent which there- 
tore.at the filling, leave palf a foot or 
more, void ; and for Claret ſome- 
what 
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what above, which repleniſh at te” 
dayes end (when the fury of working 
over) with ſome proper Wine that 
will not provoke it to- motion again. 
Fhis proceſſe muſt be frequently re- 
peated ifneed require for new Wine 
wHl ſpend & walt ſomewhat, till it be 
perfect; yea even to the very Spring, 
asfar as April, leaving the more Za 
«lent, and groflcr parts inthe firſt. 

This is the manner of Larnemedoc, 
and Southern parts of France ; but 
about Paris ( which i the neareſt in 
eonſtitution toour Country )they per- 
mit the Marc to abide in the Myſ? 
two dayes, and as many nights for 
White Wine, and at theleaſt, a week 
for their Clarets. 
| Some preſs their White Grapes by 
themſelves, and afterwards mix them; 
and yet even Red Grapes will make 
a White-wine , if timely freed of 
the Hxsk ; but the Colony follows the 
nature of the hx5k , and muſt there- 
fore be treated according'y as to the 


period 


tron. 
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period of receiving TirGure, by fre- 
quent taſting it , and experiment , 
till it be to your Eye, and Palats like- 
ing. But in this interim (left too 
much ſpirits ſhould evaporate) let an 
exact Cover of Wood( made like the 
lid of a round box ) be fitted to your 
Vat, and to render it the cloſer, affiſt 
it with a /z-nen cloth, that 1t may be 
exaaly juſt, drawing out your Auſt 
by a Spigot at the bottom of the 
Veſſel. In ſhort, (to avoid the many 
inconventencies which happen to 
Vines by permitting them to abide 
too long macerating the Husks ) 'tis 
better to daſhit witha little 4rt, by 
mingling ſome Red , or other Wine 
naturally charg'd,than adventure the 
ſpoiling of the hole , for this onely 
Circumftance, there being very few 
natural Wines , but what have this 
aſhſtance , not to call it 4dwultera- 


In Ttaly they put the Husks, and 


Stores together into that which 1s 


(..? 
pre's'd, 
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preſs'd , and fo let it Work. a fort- 
night, and then add a third part of 
Water , to render it'leſls heady and 
ſtrong 5 but our Wines will by no 
means ſupport this 4zlutiov, In ſome 
parts of France they Tix 1t when it 
has wrought in the Keelers, filling up 
(as wedelcrib'd) what works out the 
firſt three or four dayes with what 
they ſqueeze from the Husks, which 
ſome think very practicable with us. 
Whileſt this Working and Filling 
continues,cloſe up carctully thz North 
Windows (if any) of your Cellar, leſt 
tt ſowre your Liquor 3, and about the 
expiration of Arch, [top your Veſſel 
for good and all, Some repleniſh 
their Working Wines with water one- 
ly,eſpeeially, the lait time; provided 
it exceed not a Part in a large 
uantity : Others, roll their Casks 
about the Ce//ar to blend with the 
Lees,and after tew days re-fettlement, 
rack 1t off with great improvement , 


about the lame ſeaſor, 


When 


4 
f 
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When now your Muſt is Tunx'd, 
preſs your Marc ; this , though no 
delicate Drink , will yet keep long , 
and is proper to mingle with other, 
and give it the body you defire. Others 
prefer the caſting a convenient quan- 
tity of Fountain-Water on the Husks 
as ſoon as the beſt Wine 1s trodden , 
or forced out and Tunn'd; and there 
let it Coloxr, drawing, and ſupplymg 
it by degrees , as long as tindwre, 
taſte and Virtue, remains good. Be 
very careful to empty the Yat of the 
Husks as ſoon as ever your Water 
or mixture is drawn , leftit give ſuch 


| atang to your/at, as you can never 


free it of again; and therefore by all 
means I adviſe you to have two 
Veſſels, that one of them alone may be 
deſtin'd to this employment of z2ix- 
ing your Wines. 

The beſt expedient to multiply 
Wine', is ( when all 1s faid) to 
fill your Yat with whole Grapes or 
Cluſters , and three or ſour dayes 
alter, 
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after, to draw out the Muſt, which 


will run off it ſelfe into. a reſet plac'd 
by the Vat, and well {topp'd : ' After- 


wards, tread the Grapes, pourng in | 
en 


a good quantity of Water, andt 


immediately adding the Auſt that | 


you before reſerved to works and 
ferment together : 'This 1s eſteem'd of 
all other the moſt approved way, 
and may _ a reaſonable good 


Wine, and fair ſucceſs. 


To Purifte Wire. 


Hut itinto your Yeſel the planings, 
A or Chips of green Beech, the 
Rind carefully peel'd off; but firſt, 


boyl them in clear Water about an | 


houres ſpace, to extra& their rank- | 


neſs; then dry them pertealy well 
in the 8x7 or an Over: Leſle than 
one Byſhel of Chips is ſufficient tofine 
an whole Tz of Wine; and it will 


ſet 


1 


- Ehke Occaſion, and eventill they are 


| 
] 


LV indic ated. 


ſet your Wine1n a gentle working, & 
purifie it 1n twenty four hours, giving 
it agood and agreeable flavor. 
Theſe Chips may be waſbed again, 
and will ſerve the better, upon the 


almoſt conſum'd. . Let your Chips 
be plan'd offas long, and /arge, asyou 
can get them, and put them inat'the 
Bung-bole. Laſtly, 

_ Somedvulcorate, and ſweeten their 
Wines (to prevent harſhneſſe) with 
Raiſins ofthe Sun, trodden into the 
Vat, and perhaps to good purpoſe 
a little plump'd before 3 or boyting 


| half the 2ſt ina Veſſel a good hour, 


and [cumming it , tun it up hot with 
the other, 
About 4pril you may pierce your 


| Wine to Drink, @c. 


I could dilate much more :upon 


| all theſe particulars, but theſe Rules 


are plaineand eaſre, and more-would 
be but ſu perfiuons, Dilpole therefore 
of them .as you think fit, 
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By uſt, they Hgnifie the mewly 
preſs'd Liquor, whilſt it ferment s or 
remains 1n the Yat, and before it is 
Tunn'd. | 
By Marc, is meant the Husks ofthe } 
Grapes when the Liquor 1s expreſyd. 


Note.that ſome inſtead of Treading, 
ſqueeze the Bunches 'twixt their 
hands :;, Others Preſs them in an 


.1i Enmgine hike a Cedar-preſs , put- 


ting the Cluſter into a Raiſin- 
frail or Bag of Hair-cloth, 
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